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SOUTHERN VIEW OF DEFRFIFLD MASS. $11,009. Population, 1,952. Distance 3 miles 
- ' 2 U } south from Greenficld, 18 miles north of Northamp. 
{ ton, 60 to Hartford, Conn. and 95 from Boston. 
During the French and Indian wars, Deerfield 
was often exposed to the incursions of the French 
and their savage allies. Inthe evening of the 29th | 
( ¢ of Febro ry, 1704, Major Hertel de Ronville, with =? 
) : 200 French and 142 Indians, after a tedious march 
i of between 2 and 390 miles through deep svow ar- 
{ rived at an elevated pine forest, about two miles 
) north of the village, (vow called Petty’splain,) bor. 
dering De ertield meadow, where they liy concealed 
till aftertoidmight. Finding all quiet, and the enow 
) heme covered with a crust sufficient to support 
the men, Rouville Jeft his siow-shoes and packs at 
the foot of the elevetion, and crossing Deerficld 
river, began his macch through an open mendow 
before daylicht with the utmost caution, which, | 
however, Wes unnece ssary, as the guard had retired 
torest a little beiore daylight. Ariving at the 
Deenriexp fs the oldest townin Franklin county. | Were erect d. In 1656, the Rev. John Williams (| north-west quarter of the fort, where the snow had 


In 1669, a tract of S000 acres ot land was granted 


by the general court at Pocwmtuck toa company 
at Dedham, embracing most of the interval lying 
on Pocumtuck or Deerfield river, and the plain 
southerly as far as Hatfeld bounds. ‘The propr.e- 


tors first met at Dedham in 1670; at which time it 


was agreed to lay out the lots at Pocumtuck. By 
subsequent grants it comprehended within its limits 


Deerfield, Conway, Shelburne, 
Whether the 


the present towns o! 


Greentichd, and Gall. whole was 
purchase d froin the 
deed, however, of a partot the e urly erant, is still 
extant; it was made to Jolin Pynelhe n, E q. of 
Springfield, * for the use and behoof of 
Eleazer Lusher, ensign Daniel Fisher, 


English at Dedham, their 


hiajor 
and 0 her 
associates and succes- 
sors,” by Chauk, alias Chaque, the sachem of 
Pocumtuck, and his brother Wapahoa!+, and is 


dated Feb. 24, 


The deed is witnessed by We qe nock, who 


1665, prior to the grant by govern- 


ment. 
‘helped the Sachem in making the bargain ;” and 
reserves to the Indians *“ the rmyht ot fishing in the 
rivers and waters; hunting deer, or other wild 


animals; the gathering of walnuts, ches:uts, an 


other nuts and things on the comineons.” “Phe first 
settleme nt at Deeriicld commenced in 1670, and 
Iw ithin four years a considerable number of buildings 


Lan 


natives does not appear. A’ 


was settled as intuister of the place, on a salary o! 
£60, to be paid in wheat at three shillings and three 


pence the bushel, pease at two shillings and six 
pence, Indian corn at two shillings, and salted pork 
at two-penee bulfpenny the pound. 

lk erfiel 


Connecticut 


lis finely siteeted on the west bank of 


river. Deerfield river, a large and 


beautiful stream, meanders throush the center of 
the town, and on its banks are large tracts of in- 
terval land, the quality ef whieh is equal to any in 
the state. “The principal street runs north and 
south on a beautiful elevation above the meadows, 
which spreads out from the foot of East or Deerfield 
mounta.n. 

Phe engraving is a view (looking to the north- 


ward) in the central partof the villige, shewing 


the Unitarian Congregational chureh, and sowe 
other public buildings. The ancient house, whieh 
escaped destruction at the time the Indians burnt 
the town in 1704, is seen in the distance, standing 
afew feet westward of the church. Deerfield is 


' “- 
prneipaliy an agricultural town. In 1537, there 


Was one manufactory of cudlery, which employed 


seventy hands: the value of eatlery manutactured 


I { " ! 
wus SLJUUUO, The vulue« Lp -leal hats manu- 


factured was 7.800: the value of corn breomes 


inade was $10,990 ; the value of pocket-books, &c. 


resistance was made they 


dvi.ted in many places nearly to the te p of the 
1 


ithsades, the ener: y entered the place, and found 


all in a profound sleep. Parties detaclied in dif. ; 


ferent direct ons broke into the houses and draryged 


. 
the astonisied | 


people from their beds, and wherever 
ill d. 


were generally 
door of the house of the Rey. / 


\ party foreed the 


tr. Willams, who awakened by the noise, seized 


a pistol from his bed tester and snapped itat ne of 


the Indicns who were entering his room. He was 


seized, bound, and kept standing in his shirt for 


near an hour. His house in the mean time was 


black 


plundered, and twoof his children, with a 


ieumale servant, were murdered before the 


oonr, 
They then permitted hin and Mrs. Wilhams, with 
five other cluldren, to put on their clothes. The 


house of Capt. John Sheldon was attacked, but as 


the coor at which the Tndiins atte nptec to enter 
was firmly bolted, 
They 


hawks, and, thrusting through a musk« 


they found it cillicult’ to pene- 


trate. fhen perforated it with ther toma- 


t. fired and 


killed the captain’s wife, as she was reig from a 
bed im an adjoining roo The captain's sen and 
wife, awakened by the ussuult, te pod from a 
chamber window, at the east end of the use, hy / 
which the letter stramed her ank'e. and was saz ay 
by the Indians, but the husband esraned to the @ 












2 
¥ woods and reached Hatfield. After gaining pos- 
session of the house, which was one of the largest 
) in the place, the enemy reserved it as a depot for 
{the prisoners as they were collected from other parts 
{ of the village. ‘The whole number made prisoners 
was 112, and the number killed was forty-seven. 
Iaving collected the prisoners, plundered and set 
) fire to the buildings, Rouville left the place when 
) the sun was about an hour high. Every building 
{ within the fort was reduced to ashes except the 
meeting-house and that of Captain Sheldon, which 
} wasthelust fired,and saved by the English, who as. 
sembled immediately after the enemy left the place. 

The night following the attack, the enemy en- 
camped in the meadow, in what is now Greenfield, 
about four miles from Deerfield village, where by 
clearing away the snow and constructing slight 
cabins of brush, the prisoners 


et 


were as comfortably 
suuistances would admit. On the 


Mrs. Williams, 


{ lodged as cire 
5 who 


second day of their journey 
( hed Jain in but a few wecks previous, became ex- 
) haosted through fatigue, and, proving burdensome, 
) her 


Indian master sunk his tomahawk into her 


head and left her dead at the foot of a hill 


( near 
) Green river. The march of the captives on Con. 
necticut river continued for several days without 
{ any incident of note, excepting now and then 
) murdering an exhausted captive and taking off the 
) sealp. At the mouth of White river, Rouville di- 
{ vided his force into several parties; that which Mr. 
Williams accompanied proceeded’ down 


Onion 
river to Lake Champlain, and fron: thence into 
)} Canada. After his arrival there, he was generally 
| treated with civility, and often with humanity. In 
1706 a flag-ship was sent to Quebec, and Mr. 
) Williams and filty.seven other captives were re- 
{ deemed and brought to Boston.* 
Mr. Williams returned, with the ex- 
(| ception of his daughter Eunice,t who was left behind 
) being about ten years old. 


All the surviving 
children of 


She adopted the Indian 
whom she was married, 
Catholie faith. 


manners to one of 


and 
, adopt d the She re peatedly visited 


her relatives in New England; 


every inducement 
was oflered to make her remain among her conuec- 
tions, but she uniforinly persisted in wearing her 
blanket and counting her beads. 


\ of descendants, one of 


She lefta nuuiber 
whom, a grandson, was 
educated at Longmeadow, and afterward became 
{ anussionary tothe Oneida Indians. Twenty-eight 
of the cuptives remained in Canada, and, mixing 

with the French and Indians, adopted their man- 
2 ners and customs, hus lost to their 
) friends. ‘The Journal which Rouville ke pt while on 
his expedition against Deerfield is said to be still in 
existence, 


and were 


having been preserved in one of the 
( Canadianconvents ; alsoa small church bell, which 
, the Indians took from Deerfield, when it was de- 
‘ stroyed. It was conveyed on a sledge as far as 
( Lake Champlain and buried, and was afterwards 


taken up and conveyed to Canada, and 


! is now 
hanging in an Indian church in St. Regis. 


*Mr. Williamsafter his return publishe daparticul 








vt aracconnt 
of his sufferings and those of his fainily and tuwnsmen, entitled 
the Redermed Captive, &e.; this work las passed through a 
number of editions. A receut work, by Stephen W. Williams 
Esq. ¢ titled ** A’ Bios ee al Memoir of the Rev — 

{ Williams.” has been recently be blishedin Greenfield. Ite 
tals many particalars noe ecting Mr. Williams and his family 
which vever before have bee wublished. 

t Most of the eit of Hudson will remember thee amp 
ing of u party of Indians, some two veurs si ce, on Laneaster 
Hill. in the rear of the Baptist Church, in this city. seme of 
whom were very intelligent, and econ, ed with great freedom 

~ with our citizens, in regard to themselves. They stated that 
{they were the descendants of the above nan ed Kunice 
and also spoke of the bell mentioned above which t) ey suid 


Swus then hunging iv 


1 the belfry of a Charch in Canada 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE MIDSHIPMEN; 

OR, THE TRUE PROPHE 


BY JNO. GODFREY SHOEMAKER. 


CYa 


Ir was late one evening, in the summer of 184—, 
that two persons were seen propelling a four oared 
boat, from the United States frigate, North Carolina, 
that was then lying in the harbor of New-York. 
The moon was shining bright, and as they passed 
near the south west extremity of the Battery, they 
were recognised as being two Midshipmen of in. 
teinperate habits. ‘The vigor of youth beamed forth 
from their florid faces, showing that they were en- 
joying the hey-day of youth with unmingled 
pleasure. ‘They were apparently between the years 
of nineteen and twenty, and the oldest of the two, 
whose black eyes and manly bearing coupled with 
a melodious voice, rendered truly interesting in his 
appearance, and would have been called by the la- 
dies a fascinating young man. ‘The younger was 
flaxcn headed and beardless, and not so prepos. 
sessing, though evidently no more an alien to the 
hidden mysteries of passion than the eldest. 

* There gocs Charlie Monchrief and Norman 
Dansby,”exclaimeda young friend whoaccompanicd 
me, as the boat glided by us and landed at the quay, 
* let us follow them,” he continued, * they were in 
iny school boy days my most intimate playmates, 
but since [have become needy, and dependent upon 
my own exertions for a livelihood, they 


altered, the joyous scenes 


are quite 
of youth and boyhood 
days, are forgotten and their haughty and imperious 
demeanor whenever I meet them, evinces to my 
mind satisfactorily, that they think that a Mid- 
shipiuan is far higher in the grade of life than a 
Merchant’s clerk.” 

1 had been acquainted with my friend intimately 
ever since he came to the city, and was greatly 
astonished to find in him the sensitiveness, or the 
niuch to be deplored pec vishness, that 
: the 


an amiable 


soinetimes 
He 
disposition, and had been in 
ither died | 


mother and three small! sisters dependent upon h 


pervades feelings of indigent young men. 


was of 
better circumstances 


, his { aving hina 


exertions for support. He had been greatly op- 
pressed with care and trouble for one so young, 
and bis conversation bespoke his grief, his society 


had undoubtedly been shunned 


P by those whom he 


had formerly associated -with, which occasioned his 


yvravencss. 
* What if they 


do evade your sucicty.” was my 
reply, 


* are you of such a cowering soul as to turn 


hy pochondriae over the lost friendship of him whos« 


narrow contracted and pusillaniinous mind 


sces 
such a vast difference 
affluent 


lim in this nuanner for son 


between men in necdy, and 
those in circumstances.” After chiding 


etune for his weakness 


and telling hin that perhaps he fancied coldness 
Mids! 


did not exist. 


in 


the conduct of the ipmen towerds him, 


in reality Our confab was pree luded 


by the Midshipmen who attracted attention 
crossing the northern extremity of the Battery ; and 
in comphance with my friends request, we pro- 
ceeded to follow them. ‘Their conduct was up- 
roarious and noisy, demonstrating fully, that though 


they were appareled in the g of Mid 
and supported by Government, they were far below 
the lard in point of moral char 


Merchant's Clerk. 


irb ship en, 


stanc icter, of the 


--——~--+~+-- 


You have no cause for gric f 


~ a ran a nadir ~~ 


my good friend,” said I, “ if you are disdained by % 
those rowdies before uson account of your situation ¢ 
in life; I have heard such things as one man beg- | 
ging bread of another, and would not be at all 
surprising, if both of those high-bred and pampered 
loafers, should one day or another come to that— 
how much pleasure it would afford the Merchant's 
Clerk to administer alms to them.” 

The Merchant’s Clerk,’ 


stress on the words, has to scratch very hard for 


=~ 


’ he replied, laying great 


his own bread, and the idea of his furnishing prov- 
ender for Charlie Monchrief and Norman Dansby is 
most emphatically a vague one.” 

We had now arrived in Broadway and found no > 
little difficulty in keeping trace of our Commodores 
inembryo. ‘The 


usual, and as the 


city appeared more beautiful than? 
gushing Croton, that so enchant- 
ingly leaps heaveuward at Bowling green, met our 
view. 
The brightest dream and fairest form, 
My vision ever knew, 
Was melted from my sight away, 
As the sun absorbs the dew. 
New-York of a summer's evening is sublimely 
The v 


splendor of its fountains, and the merry hum of the 


elegant. ‘ivid sparkling of its gas lights—the 
throng that crowd its walks and pleasure grounds, 
give it charms and enchantments that will compete 
with the most superb of oriental cities. 

Our task was soon finished by the unceremonious 
halt of the Midshipmen, and their accosting a 


drunken a blue 


tur, dressed in pea jacket, and 
broad bottom breeches, with an old tarpaulin hat. 

“ Hla, ha, my good middies,” said the tar secing 
somewhat surprised to see them, “ where now, by 
iny soul, where now,” he continued, imitating the 
erectness of an indian tree, along side of a lamp post. 
the 


reply, whereupon they shoved the sailor in the gutter 


“ Only a little ways up, old hearty,” was 


who picked himself up and followed diagonally after 
them. 


pursuit of them, we returned, leaving them in quest 


After passing through a few dark streets, in 


of the most degraded of associates. 
Six months after the reconnoiter with my friend, 
from the of 


and it being of such a 


indispensible business called me 
New- York, to Charleston, 


nature as 


city 


would not admit of expedition, I was 


detained there much longer than was agreeable to 


feelings. "The 


ut the 


my city of Charleston is be 
the 


d has a commanding view ; its climate is 


wutifully 


situated, juncture of Ashly and Cooper 
rivers, au 
cont! iT re 


d healthy, and its society does not differ 
aterially from other southern cities, which when 
spoken of most generally eheit the reply, of the 
inhabitants being a 


people. The beauty of 


high-minded and 
the 


ss of its winters, which is only observable to 


high-living 
South consists in the 
niki 
notherners. 

One fine 


I] was silting on the 


afternoon during my stay in Charles 
the Hotel, 


ating over a newspaper, [ had just read, with my 


ton, 


Piazza of rumin. 


hat over my cycs, and my head resting on my 

hosom, when J] was aroused from my reverie by 

approaching footsteps. I opened my eyes and 
I I 3 A 


looked from 


leaf, 


beneath the broad brim of my palm 


and neticed two young officers, who, sitting 


down opposite ne, commenced an earecst conver- 


sation with eachother; thinking me most probably 


without restraint. ‘Their 


and by the 


aid of 
them back to my 7f, 
@ 


countenances epneared faniuhar, 
an occasional squint, | broucht 
inemory as thie atured 


Thes Vv 


Midshipmen of the North 
I looked! 


“FEE 


Carolina. were Changed, and as 
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* steadfastly on their haggared and swarthy features, 

I was certain that my prophecy was fast verifying 

) itself. Bloated cheeks had now taken the place of 
their once florid complexions, and the elasticity 
that once marked their mien had given way to the 
The black eyes of the 
elder, that beamed with effulgent splendor, when 
he so joyously propelled the light skiff through the 


variest drunken clumsiness. 


waters of the Hudson, was now enshrouded with 
the deep reddish hue of Bacchus, and though they 
had arisen to past Midshipmen in the Navy by the 
routine of promotion; in the service of King 
Champaigne.they had also received marked success, 
if one should judge from his majesty’s fantastic 
coat of arms, that displayed great conspicuity on 
the ends of their probosices! 

“Oi! Charlie,” said the younger, “ I was toorash, 
I acted too indecent, my remarks were too personal ; 
is it too late to retract what I have said. Oh! IJ 
wish the opportunity was afiorded me, I feel that 
I have wronged hin.” 

“ Cheer up! cheer up!” said the eldest, who 
had been, while Norman was talking, readjusting 
the refractory leaves of his havana, that appeared 
to have an aversion to smoothness, cheer up, this 
is no time for the expansion of the white feather, 
what has become of your unmatched fury of an 
hour ago?” 

“ It's evaporated with the liquor of an hour ago, 
dear Charlie,” he murmured, in suppressed tones of 
voice, glancing his eye towards the place where I 
sat. “ Rum and reason,” he continued, * are not 
on very good terms, 1 suppose you know, a man 
says that, when he is drunk, that he would not 
when sober. 

* Yes, yes ' that’s all true,” re phic d Charlie, “ but 
the excuse of being drunk is not very applicable in 
this case, and I beseech you, as a fre nd, not to 
disgrace that eagle which surmounts vour buttons.” 

* J} could not conceive,” he answered, “* much 
more than I have already. I apprehend it would 
be effacing their disgrace in a measure by asking 
the forgiveness of him, Uist I so basely insulte d an 
hour ago, and | have a great mind in spite of dis- 
grace or derision (let the world eall it: what they 
will) to do it!” 

At the conipletion of this last rejoinde r, Charlie 
laughed outright, and after brushing the ashes of 
his segar from his clothes, he arose and took his 
friend by the hand with great gravity, expressing 
his belief in his being a very sensitive young man, 
and suggested to him the propriety of taking some- 
thing to drink! 

Norman's replication amounted to an assent in 
substance to his proposal, and the two friends 
walked arm in arm to the bar-room, Charlie very 


comically rehearsing the old truc passage ; 


* In pence, there is n thing so becomes a man, 
As modest. stilluess and humility 
But when the b! tof war blows « our ears 


Then imitate the action of the tiger. 

The last two lines he repeated with great vehe- 

menece. ‘The moment, that the younger aces pted 

his invitation to drink, I was sure of the difficulty 
they had spoken of, would terminate in a duel. 


They had not been long absent, before they again 


reappeared on the piazza. During the interval, I 
had resumed an erect position on th chair, and 
became interested with the paper, Phey ippeare d 
very restive, and after promenading the stoop for 
>sometimne, conversing ina low undertone that was 


inaudible to my ear, they stopped suddenly and 





‘then with the same apparent earnestness, leit the 
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Hotel and walked up the street. For the remainder 
of the day I saw no more of them. 

It was my wonted practice to rise very early, 
and exercise before breakfast, thinking it beneficial 
to bodily health, and owing to the hotness of the 
weather at the South, my time usually allotted for 
When I would 
walk about two miles from the city along the banks 


the purpose was before sunrise. 


of the Ashily river, to a tavern kept by an old grey 
headed revolutionary soldier. 

The morning after the mysterious confab of the 
Midshipmen, I was standing in the bar-room of the 
Inn kept by the old soldier, refreshing myself with 
a gliss of new milk, when a carriage drove up to 
the door, and six men came blustering into the bar- 
room, among the number I recognised the features 
ofthe Midshipmen. ‘The sun had not yet risen, and 
the darkness of the morning shielded me from their 
scrutiny. 

“ Milk you have got, ha! old chew the cud,” 
said Monchrief, noticing it in my tumbler, and 
addressing himself to the landlord. “ What say 
you, boys, for some milk punch,” he continued, 
turning round to his companions. 

The assent appeared to be general, and Monchrief 
gave orders for the landlord to mix some immedi- 
atcly. ‘The punch was soon ready, when the whole 
group, with the exception of a well-formed and 
slightly built young man with dark complexion, 
commenced drinking profusely. 

“* Here! here! old boy, none of this, none of 
this,” said Monchrief, who seemed the spokesman 
for the crowd, and had noticed the young man’s 
glass half full, * no backing out Wheeler, walk up to 
the § Sick log’ and drink out your glass.” 

* No sir,” replied Wheeler emphatically, who 
was Lalancing himself on his heels and looking 
through the window, up the road “I have been 
once severely chastised by a good old mother for 
drinking that stuff” 

* A very dutious young man that,” said Mon- 
chrief, holding his tumbler to his mouth, and 


winking to the rest of his companions. 


ul 


1 


* 'This last bon mot of Monehrief touched the 
dignity of the young southerner, and swelling with 
indignation he gave Monchrief a piercing look and 
uttered a caustic retort. 

From their actions J soon perceived, they were 
intending to settle an affair of honor, and always 
detesting such brawls, quietly left the bar-room, 
and walked leisurely towards the city, where I 
arrived in time for my breaktast. 

Alter discussing with great goute the quality of 
mine host's beefsteaks, I sauntered about the sitting 
room, watching with great anxiety the arrival of 
the company that I had met before sun-rise. IT had 
not been sitting long, when in gazing out the 
window, T saw large clouds of dust rising in the 
direction of the old Inn, and soon noticed a coach 
and four, coming full speed down the street towards 
the Hotel. 


f as the horses came da shing by the window where 


It is all over with one of them, thought 


I was sitting, covered with dust, and the perspira- 
tion dripping from their linbs, one or the other 
is ether killed or wounded. ‘The coach stopped in 
front of the Piazza, and as I was walking across 
tle room to hear the sad tidings, it bore to the e:ty, 
a yoice in an une arthily tone ¢ ef lomy ear, Cx. 
claming mournfully, “To am shot, Oh my God 
I am shot.” On arriving at the entrance of the 
hall that lead to the piazza, I noticed the young 


Midshipman, supported by two men and the blood 


‘ 


o 


streaming from his side ; he looked pale and ghastly 


his eyes rolling in frenzy, and he was continually 
uttering piteouslamentations. He was placed upon 
a cot in the second story, where his wounds were 
dressed and pronounced fatal. 

In the evening as we were standing round the 
cot of the dying Midshipman, Monchriefapproached 
“T feel,” said 
he, slowly opening his eyes and gazing intently in 
his face, I feel Charles that Tam dying. I feel 
that the sands of life are fast falling! and that my 


his bed and enquired how he felt. 


stay on earth is short! Since I have been lying 
here on this couch of death! [ have heard the sobs 
of a father wailing over the grave of a disebedient 
son; Ihave been borne on fancy’s pinions along 
the moonlit waves of eternity and hung enraptured 
on the ineffable scenes that lie stretched out beyond 
the cold and dreary confines of the tomb. ‘There I 
have been welcomed by the smiles of a mother, but 
alas! I am too impure to inherit its blessings, you 
know the cause of my death, let it make a deep 
impression on your heart, take warning Charles, 


take warning,” 


and after uttering a few incoherent 
syllables his glaring eye balls and stifled sighs, told 
his spirit had departed. 

The last moments of the dying Midshipman 
baffles all description ; his soul—entrancing artieu. 
lation; the terror depicted on the brow of Mon- 
chrief—the solemn silence that prevaded the cham- 
ber, can but only live in the minds of those that 
surrounded his dying cot. 

On the following morning without performing 
the usual obsequies due to the dead, lis remains 
vere removed to the vault of the city, ull orders 
arrived from the north. ‘Thus ended the career of 
Norman Dansby. 

The next day I again visited the Inn on the 
Ashly, and there learned the particulars of the duel. 
It appeared that the difficulty had commenced at a 
gaming table in the city, and would have been long 
before amicably settled had it not been for the in. 
terference of Moncliicf. They had exchanged 
nine shots before either fell, and the tenth took 
effect in the abdomen of the unhappy Midshipman. 
I learned from the landlord that rather # serious 
matter occurred in the bar-rooni after T hadleft. In 
the course of the repartee,bet ween Monchricf and the 
young Southerner, it Waxing warmer and warmer, 
and personalities flying faster and faster, Monchricf 
inhis drunken rage drew a pistol and fired it at the 
young man; fortunately the ball missed hun and 


lodged in the casement of the window near where 


After the smoke had cleared 


he was standing. 
away, and the parties qmicted, the young man, 
drawing his pistol, turned to Monchricf and ex- 
claimed, * you drunken scoundrel, when I shoot I 
always hit my mark, suppose that had been your 
head,” as he discharged his weapon at the cork of 
a wine decanter, boring it through. 

Dansby was a witness to this mad encounter, and 
if his reason was not tomuch stupified hy the winche 
had drank, he must have consented to enter the field 
with his combatant perfectly conscious of his fate. 
Monechrief the same night of his death left the city. 


led round since the duel 


Some tew years had re 
on the Ashly, and I once more found myself in the 
city of New-York. On arriving, I immediately 
repaired to the counting room of my young in nd, 


io nerrate my sincular adventure, When he recounted 


the following remarkable incidents relative to. the- 


death of Monchrief, which was the verification of 


my prophecy in (toto, Xt 


ce 
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“ ‘The clock from the steeple of the city Hall was 


tolling the hour of twelve, as, pausing from the 
labors of the day, swung my comfortable arm chair 
before my well replenished grate, and prepared to 
enjoy that‘ odimmcum dignitate’ soeagerly sought, 
yet as seldom fouwud. ‘The myht was as cheerless 
and tempestuous, as a Deceniber one could well be, 
and #s the rushing blast shook the casement of my 
window, I gliuecd with au eye of satisfeetion 
around my obscure, though comlortable quarters. 
Memory was busily at work, and the incidents of 
a short, though eventful life, crowded fast on my 
mind. My days bad not been passed in the quict 
enjoyment of luxury or ease; it had been iny lot, 
as that of many other nfortunates, to spend the 
hours devoted by them to mirth and song to un- 
wearied and enervating toil, It may well be sup- 
posed that my reflections were not of the most 
pleasing kind; yet they were not altogether disa- 
greeable. ‘There was one spot, on the waste and 
dreary lindseape of my life’s memory, to brighten, 
adorn, and beautify the seene—one ray slied its 
benign and holy influence on all that was dark and 
sad in the brief stury of my existence; and 
dear to my heart was the inemory of the frieud and 
friendship of my earlicr days, Henderson was iny 
classmate in. U-—— College, at an early age, he 
was by the death of his parents left to the difficult 
and dangerous task of forming his own character 
and habits, and to the arduous duties, the care of 
a young and lovely sister imposed upon hin. 
Born under the influence of a southern sky, he had 
inbibed that warmth of feeling, and geaerosity of 
heart, and impetaosity of temper und disposition, 
which have ever formed the most striking features 
kor 


hius I had conceived a strong aud lusting attach- 


in the character of the people of the south. 


ment, and happy Lam to say, Uiat by hia it was 
more than reciprocated. Our tastes, pursuits aad 
pleasures weve the same ; and whether im the study, 
or the midnight adventure, he was ever by my 
side. Nearly two years had elspsed since I had 
scen or heard froin hima; and wlhile all else con- 
nected with my college hfe had lony sinee passed 
from iy mind, the memory ol our ¢ arly Inlercourse 
had nat been fo-gotton. Perhaps, like wysel!, 
misfortune may have overtaken hin, and he now 
be struggling with its woes ¢ or death may have 
suinmoned hiv from the trouble of th's life, to find 
rest in that * bourne frou: whence no traveler e in 
return.’ 


an indescribable fecliag of melancholy, and inde- 


As my fancy erected such images as these 


finable sense Gf seme approaching ¢ laity erept 
over me. | was aroused from Uns unpleasant rev- 
ery by the hurried tread of approaching footsteps ; 
the door was suddenly opened and a tall figure 
wrapped in the ample folds of a Spanish mantle 
adyanced toimeet me, and dropping the eloak from 
his face exposed to my astonished view the well 
known features of my absent friend. But, alas! 
how changed; his eye shove with a wild and un- 
natural lustre ; and on hiscure worn brow misfortune 
or passion had written their indelible lines. I 
extended my hand and as he convulsive ly grasped 
it, I could not restrain a shudder—it was stained 
with blood. His quick glance detected my emotion, 
and for a inoment his eye was bent on me with a 
look so fierce and searching that I involuntary 
quailed before it, Quickly recovering hinise if 


2a smile that forcible reminded me of our early ac- 


oe; . 
quaintance, he exclaimed; “ You think there is 


L . . . 
Jaomething strange and siogular in my uppearance ; 
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something that demands 
planation you shalihave. 


an explanation ; that ex- 
You have proved yourself 
a friend and to your ears, and to yours alone would 
I be willing to confide the history of the events that 
have transpired since we separated ; knowing as I 
do that in your keeping they will be safe. 

* You will probable recollect that wheu I parted 
with you it wasi company with Charles Monehrief, 
with whom | lad become acquainted while in your 
place, and who [ believe never stood very high tn 
your estimation. He had expressed a wish to visit 
the south, which was warnily seconded by myself ; 
and at my earnest desire he accompanied ine home. 
His manners were pleasing, he was wealthy and 
well-connected, and it was with sincere pleasure 
that I saw him prolong his visit from week to week, 
and witnessed the assiduous attention he paid to 
my sister Mary. Of my sister you have often heard 
ine speak. I loved her! how could it be other 
wise; she was the lust and only link that bound 
me to carth. Carefully had [ watehed over her 
infantile years; as each suceceding day added 
sume new grace to her alinost matchless person, or 
soe fresh charm to her weil cultivated mind: and 
when, on my return she stood before me, clothed 
in all the loveliness of budding womanhood, the 
proud and glaudsome feclings ot ny heart cannot be 
deseribed. Imagination could net picture a more 
lovely being, or one lore gentle, more devoted. 
But why speak L of a sister's love! why attempt to 
portray that secret and mysterious influence that 
bound us towether—that united in one sweet and 
holy anion, the very thoughts and emotions of our 
hearts until they became, us nature intended them, 
oue and inseparable. But dearly as | loved her, 
una much as | wished to have her every moment 
by my side, 1 knew the pt riod Was soon appro ich uy 
when in a measure we should be separated, when 
other cares and mierests would detract our thoughts 
aud eceupy our tive; and when even our affections 
themselves, thoush boro never to die but with our 
death, or be buat with 


queacncd, our 


estran.¢ d. 


existence, 


would yet in soue degree be Business, 


of an urcent nature, demanded ny presenee i a 


distant put ol the count vy and it was under the 


mifluence of such feclhugs us these, that, le aving 


” 


Monehiief to enjoy the bospitalities of my home 
thi 


pale cheeks of iy sister, and cheered her drooping 


during wy absence, L kissed the tears tom 


sp rits with the prounse ol a h isty returh. Several 


months bad clipsed and I was still engaged in the 
adjustment of my alfuuws. During this tie | had 
heard nothing from my sister; and indeed did not 
expect it, as i was constantly changing my location. 
At length the wished for period of ny departure 
arrived, and with a joyous heart | commenced my 
return. 

“It was a lovely morning, when the white 
chimneys of ny patern il mansion, rising amid the 
venerable oaks 


which surrounded it, first exnueht 


my eye, With an impatience that could not be 
! 


restrained, I spurred my alee { 


udy jaded horse to a 
quicker pace, and in a short tine was at the door. 
entered, 
ful 


ery and lightstep of my sister, which ever welcomed 


Throwing the reins to a servant, TP hastily 


The rooms were deserted. I missed the chee 


my arrival; but supposing she might be 


her accustomed walk, | 


tuking 


rang the bell, which was 
answered by her own waid, who to my hurried 
questians, replied that Monchrie! had left, that my 
sister's health and sparits ad jor some tine been on 


the decline, and that she had retired onthe previous 


ee ci 
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evening much eatiier than usual, with a request 
not to be disturbed. Dismissing her to her duties, 
I revolved in my mind the singular information she 
had communicated, and wearied myself with fruit- 
less conjectures as to its meaning. Unconsciously 
I had seated myself at her table, and I could not 
but perceive, that even there might be seen the sad 
evidence that some ‘change had come over the 
spirit of her dreams.’ ‘There were flowers in the 
vase, bat they were withered and dry—prints, 
books and half finished sketches from her pencil 
lay mingled in common confusion; while her 
guitar, with its broken string, told too well, that 
the hand that had so often turned it to melody, had 
long since abandoned its task. As my eye wan- 
dered over each familiar object it rested on a pack- 
age directed to myself. [took it up; it was sealed 
in black, and in the hand-writing of my_ sister. 


With trembling hand I opened it. : 


God of heavens ! 
why was I spared for that moment!—Why, oh! 
: death 
chord of my existence and summon me to thee! 
Where slept the lightning of thy wrath that I fell 
not a scathed and blighted trunk on the spot where 


why ! did not the angel ot sever the frail 


I stood, ere my eyes dwell on the dawning evi- 


dence of a sister's ruin—ofa sister’s guilt! With 
my brain and hell raging in my heart. 
the her chamber—lI did but 


vund bolt, bar and fastening gave way 


madness i 
L rushed to door of 
touch it 
before me. LT entered; and stretched on her couch, 


bathed in her own blood, lay the breathless form of 


my sweet, uy lovely Mary; beautiful even in 
Geuth— love ly even amid the destruction her own 
h uid h ad cuused, l took her small and delicate 


hand in mine, and Jong and wishfully did I gaze 


onthe wreck belore me. ‘That hand was cold; for 
the icy chillof death was on it; the heart that once 
beat at the shohtest emotion was still forever; and 
those eyes, once beaming with fondness or dancing 
with joy, were fixed and rayless in their sockets. 
1 wept not—I could net weep. My heart seemed 
turned to stone, and bending forward 1 pressed her 
lifeless ips to mine, none last, one sad embrace. 
* Yos then dear, though erring one,’ Leried, ‘ thy last 
request sball be granted thee; thou shalt be forgiven. 
‘The starot thy destiny went down in night, shrouded 
in darkness and obscured in gloom, it gave no 
proumse of a bright and glorious morrow—deep 
was thy guilt, but deeper still its punishment ; but 
so well, surely inuch, much will 


to her who loved 


be forgiven 


But es for hua, thy seducer and more 


than imurderer, he who took advantage of thy 


gentloand confiding nature, to woo thee to thy ruin ; 
Who po seuned the pure fountains ot thy mind, and 
wou thee to his purpose by the treachery of his arts, 
and the poison of his guile—he who promised but 
to betray, and lett thee ta perish in’ silence and 


alone here! here ! 


in this chamber of death, with 
no eye on me but His, who never sluimbers, do I 
swear thy wrongs, poor imjured one, shall not 
I will seek him as 


puss unheeced, or unrevenged. 


the tiger seeks his prey. The festive hall—the arms 


of his bride, nor even the altar of his God shall 

protect hin— but where I find him there shall he die.’ 
* 7 s * ” * * 

Onee more was the tomb of my aneestors unclosed 


to claim another its lust vietun. Once more I 


stood a solitary meourner on the spot where now 
the 


rested in the quiet of death, last ol 


my race, 
No tears reheved my sureharged heart, no sigh 
burst from my lacerated and heaving bosom; but 


with the stern calumness of utter and hopeless des. 


¢ 
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pair, I saw the last obsequies performed, and in a 
few days the proud estate and still prouder name 
of Henderson passed to the hands of a stranger. 
One thought alone occupied my mind—one intense, 
unquenchable burning desire filled my soul; whether 
moving amid the busy haunts of men, or the silent 
| wastes of nature—whether waking or sleeping it 
was there. ‘That thought was my sister's ruin and 
my own disgrace—that desire for speedy, ample 
and overwhelming vengance, Fora long time my 
efforts to discover Monchrief were unavailing ; but 
although I succeeded in tracing him to one of our 
most flourishing western cities. Unfortunately he 
discovered my arrival, and by some process took 
advantage of my friendless situation, and fur many 
weeks I was inearcerated with felons of the lowest 
grade, within the walls of a loathsome prison. On 
my liberation, I found he had fled ; but with every 
energy aroused to renewed and vigorous exertions, 
I continued the pursuit. Many months elapsed in 
my unavailing search, when accident led me to 
your city. Perhaps the knowledge of your resi- 
dence here influenced my decision. 1 arrived here 
this afternoon : on my way here | passed the —— 
Theatre, and curiosity induced me to enter. It 
was a benefit night; the far famed and justly cele- 
brated A——— appeared for the last time in his 
much admired character of Claude Melnotte, 
in the play of the “ Lady of Lyons,” and 
it was with considerable ditliculty that | succeeded 
in obtaining a seat where I could be hid from ob- 
servation. Never had every faculty of my mind 
been so completely engrossed, as in following this 
polished and gifted young man, through the varied 
and exciting scenes of that thrilling drama. 
The curtain at length dropped and during the per- 
formance of a much admired overture, I endeav- 
ored to amuse myself with studying the varicty 
of strange and beautiful faces that surrounded me. 
The dress circles were fashionably filled with the 
wealth and beauty of this commercial metropolis. 
But there was one group to which my attention 
was particularly directed ; for | fancied 1 could 
discover in one individual ainong it, a singular and 
striking resemblance to her now no more.—Ler 
parted hair disclosed a brow of more than classic 
beauty, while her full dark eye, with its thrilling 
and animated glance told of fecling and passion 
that a word could raise into life and being, ora 
spark kindle into a flame never to be quenched. 
A pang shot through my heart, as the reflection 
forced itself on ny mind, that even amid the beauty 
and splendor of that scene, ske would appear pre. 
eminent, that other eyes than mine would have been 
fixed on her speaking countenance, and other ears 
would have caught the sweet sounds of her soft and 
musical yoice.—How my heart would have bounded 
with pride, at that hour of her triumph, to claim her 
there amid that brilliant and flashing throng, as 
my own, my only sister! But alas! how diflerent 
the reality !—amid the mouldering relicts of a de- 
parted ancestry, in the damp and loathsome vaults 
of the buried dead, that form had lost even the 
resemblance of mortality and rapidly was crumb- 
ling to its parent dust. 
So completely had my attention been absorbed 
by the appearance of this interesting female, and 


the musing it gave rise te, that I had searcely 





2 noticed the other individuals composing the party.— 
*, A gentleman, whose face I could not see, was en- 
gaged in an apparently aniunated discussion with 


rher, and on his turning round to address some one 
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near him, I recognised the hated form of Monchrief. 
Long and eagerly did I gaze on him, scarcely 
breathing lest I should be discovered. What then 
to me was the beauty and fashion of that house? 
I had no eye but for him—for this moment I had 
watched and prayed—for this moment I had en- 
dured disgrace and infamy, toil and privation 
without a murmur. I had not repined, hopeless, 
harmeless wanderer as I was. at all the guilt and 
shame and agony his hand had inflicted, for I knew 
the time would come, though distant it might be, 
when the oath I had sworn would be cancelled, 
and the fire that had fed on my heart be quenched 
and satisfied. His lip was wreathed with the 
same fiend-like smile, the same treacherous glance 
illumined his eye, as it rested on the angelic being 
by his side. Even at that moment was he 
spreading a snare for her destruction, and in im. 
agination, reveling on the delight of offering up 
another pure and holy victim at the shrine of his 
unhallowed passions. 

I stationed myself at the spot which I knew he 
must pass, and after handing his party to their 
carriage, he approached where [ stood. Never in 
the proudest period of my life, had I been so per- 
fectly composed, and never had my nerves been 
strung to so full a tension as at this moment of my 
long wished for and anticipated triumph. Stepping 
suddenly before him, he at once encountered my 
fixed and deadly gaze. My hand was on his throat, 
one convulsive struggle was all he made to free 
himself from my grasp. Words, burning words, 
gushed thick and fast from my compressed lips— 
‘villain! seducer! murcerer! thy doom is sealed— 
the hour of thy repentance is past—thou diest 
for an instant my dagger gleamed in the flickering 
light of the over-hanging lamp and the next was 
buried to the hilt in his heart. Oh! the exstacy 
of that moment, as my car drank in his half smoth- 
ered ery for merey—as my eye dwelt and gloated 
on his pleading countenanee, now blackened and 
distorted in the throes of death, and as I pl inted 
my foot on his crushed and bleeding form and 
shrieked to the midnight air, ‘Zam revenged.” 

ITere the narrative of my friend eloscd. The 
Midshipmen who had evaded his society, had both 
died ignominous deaths, wlile a life of prosperity 
and happiness was im prospective for him: and the 
reader while contrasting the reckless profligacy of 
the Midshipmen, with the frugality ofthe Merchant's 
clerk, cannot help but see the difference between a 
temperate and an intemperate life. 


Hudson, N. Y. 1845. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
SKETCHES BY THE WAY-SIDE. 
Ivo. 1. 

BY MIss Cc. W. BARBER. 


New-VYork—the condition of forcigners—City Hall~—Com 


mon Couneil echamber—Washington'’s chair—Governor's 
room——Portraitt—Washington'’s Writing Table—Table on 
which the Declaration of Independenee was signed -——Bowery 


Theatre—St. Patrick's Cathedral—W ashington Park—Croton 
Reservoir—Blackwell’s Island, &e. 

In a chamber overlooking the Bowery, one of the 
nest densely thronged streets in this vast city, I 
sit down to write. Beneath me the young and the 
old, the grave and the gay, the virtuous and the 
Vicious, are mingling, in one vast throng, and 
pressing onward together in their eager chase after 
frail and ple asure, 


The son of the Emerald Isle, who but yesterday 
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61 
| landed on our shores, looks about him here to-day, 
and realizes that he is indeed “ a stranger ina strange 
land.” 

‘The first thing which arrested my attention on 
entering the city, was the immense throngs of for- 
eigners which crowd the streets—they meet you at 
every turn with their strange and uncouth words. 
Many I am told pass from the transportation ship 
to the Alms House, and in its gloomy depth are left 
to realize as best they can, those high hopes of 
future gain which tempted them to cross the sea. 
But let their situation be what it may, few, I fear 
pause to heed them here; the heart becomes too 


ee eel 


soon callous, from being brought so continually into 
contact with misery in every shape. But it was) 
my intention tu have given you, instead of a report | 
on the misery of foreigners in New-York, a “ way- 
side sketch” of some of its public edificies. ) 

The City Hall is a splendid structure, costing 
five hundred thousand dollars, andcunsidered cheap _{ 
at that. It is much resorted to by visitors, many 
being attracted I suppose by specimens of antiquity 


—~-~ 


kept here. ‘The marble steps leading to the Com- 
mon Council Chamber are much worn, showing the 
continual tread of many feet. ‘This is a large room 
with seats and desks ranged in a circular form. 
Atone end stands the chair,oceupied by Washington — ; 
at the time of his first inaugeration as President of 
the United States. I sat down here and a thousand 
sensations swept through my soul. I thought how / 
after years of toil in the service of his country, our 
beloved Washington here reposed, while receiving 
the highest office in the giftofthe people. I seemed 
to see his reverend shadow beside me, and around 
me glided the Fathers of the revolution, saddened in 
the schools of affliction, yet rejoicing that their 
inighty chief was permitted to receive such visible 
tokens of their regard and gratitude. ‘There are 
many statures of distinguished individuals in this 
place—one of Washington which strongly reminded 
meof the one standing in the State [louse in Boston. 
The room which the Governor of New-York 
occupies While sojourning in this city, is said by 
some to be the best furnished of any in the United 
States. The walls are hung with portraits of dis- 
tinguished characters in Aimerican history, painted 
by distinguished artists. Among them IL noticed 


bridge, Decatur, all the Presidents, De 


one of Bai 
Witt Clinton, and one of La Fayette, executed | 
think by Morse, the gentleman connected with the 
magnetic telegraph. 

Here may be seen also the table on which the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, and 
Washington's writing table. ‘The latter is of plain 
mahogany, bearing the simple inscription, ** Wash- 
ingtows Writing Table, 1789,” in gilt letters. 
The table on which the instrument declaring 
America a free nation was signed, is simple in its 
construction, and no one would surmise that here, 
** Carroll of Carrollton,” with one bold dash of his 
pen, marked huusclf out to those who might after- 
wards thirst for his blood. Many of the chairs here, 
were used in the first Congress of the United 
States. Let every lover of his country—its laws, 
institutions, who chances to visit this great thorough 
fare of haman life, turn his feet to the City Hall. 

The Bowery ‘Theatre, which if I remember right 
has been burnt some four or five times, is Pheonix. 
like rising more beautiful than ever from its ashes. 
This is a large edifice, and expensive in its con. 
struction, yet such is its popularity, unfinished as. 


it is, that the house is crowded every might, and 











night I am told, was eight hundred and _ fifty 
dollars. When we reflect that this is only one of 
the many theatres in New-York and that the ckets 
for admission to the best seats is only filty cents 
we must conclude that the people in this city area 
pleasure loving people. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, a Catholic church isa 
fine structure. I strayed into it the other day, in 
time to hear the vespers, and witness a few of the 
We passed 


through groups of knecling women, nodding over 


rites of the Holy Roman Church. 


ee 
from sums received the expense of the building has 
been so far defrayed. The receipts there for last 
( 
{ 
{ 
) 
( 
( 
{ 
their prayer books, and paused at last behind a long 
) row of orphans, who had come out in their pink 
) ginghams, bonnets and calico shawls, to worship 
( God, and for aught I know the Virgin Mary. 
There was a subdued look on their pale faces, end 
{ «I thought their little thin fingers turned the leaves 
) of their prayer books wearily. Close by sat the 
Sisters of Charity, looking quiet and demure as 


nuns need look. On one side of the altar was a 


—— 


splendid painting of the Virgin, with the infant 
( Saviour in her arms, and near by, the eross with 
Jesus on its ragged nails. 
the infant sweetly siniling in its mother’s arms, 
Ilow 
Yet both 


Two priests 


and then up to the suficrer on the cross. 
changed by time and care, and wo! 

( wore the expression of the God divine. 

) clad in black, with lace over-robes went through 

} the Latin service, and four little boys acted as at- 


; tendants. By me, many of the rites typical of 
{ something I suppose, were not understood, and 
, there was a strange pomp about the whole, which 
correspond little with my ideas of worshiping Him, 


’ who was born ina manger and cradled on the straw. 


Yet the worshipers appeared devout, and though 
{ they may be walking in a different path from that 
{ in which my infant feet were trained, it 1s not for 
/ me to say, that they will never reach the home of 
| our Father on high. God grant that they, together 
with every true worshiper, may be gathered into 
the fold, where there is one Shepherd, this is Christ. 

There are many beautiful parks in the vicinity of 
New-York ; some with fountains of water sparkling 
in their midst. Washington’s Park was formerly 
the Potter's field, in which to bury strangers, but 
in 183) I think the bones were collected into boxes, 
another field, and this tract con- 


and removed to 


verted into the Washington Parade Ground. Since 


then it has been filled with graveled walks and 


shade trees, and is 


1ow one of the pleasantest 
But as I 
weeping willows, wet with the 


retreats in the city. walked among its 
dew of the carly 
morning, I thought that they dropped their foliage 
sadly, and I imagined the dew, Nature’s tear- 
drops, shed for those whose aslies are strewed in 
this highway to pleasure. Who knows the history 
of those whose bones enrich this soil? Some darling 
son perhaps, handsome, and 


generous, brave, 


crossed the sea and here found a grave. There 
were long watchings kept for him in the home of 
his infancy, but the eyes of those who loved him 
( grew dim with anxious suspense, and all that ever 

was heard of him was, that he sailed for New-York 

and never was heard from more. Many who en- 
tered life with high hopes and eager expectations, 
here came to sleep the sleep which knows no 


dreaming, and the old beggar passed from Broad- 





had sat with out- 


§ stretched hand and head dropped upon his bosom, 
’ 


soliciting “‘ only a penny,” to rest here, free from 


4, way, whicre day after day he 


I looked at the face of 
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want. I was told that the remains of that unfor- 
tunate girl, Charlotte ‘Temple were first laid in this 
place, but how correct the information I know not. 
Certain I am, that if I was to live in New-York 
years, and visit Washington Park every day, I never 
could feel merry there. ‘The dust beneath my feet 
would ever haunt my thoughts. 

Croton Reservoir is fast becoming a place which 
It was commenced in 
1838, completed in 1842, and cost 9,000,000 dollars. 


It is situated out of the thickly populated city, and 


the traveler loves to visit. 


from its summit may be seen many a tall spire 
‘The tall steeples of St. 
u's, and ‘Trinity church, a building, just com- 
pleted, tower above all the rest and Hoboken with 
its Elysian field, stretches off in the distance. I 


glittering in the sun-light. 


looked over the heavy railing on its top, and my 
brain grew dizzy. A shepherd near by was feeding 
his sheep, and they looked like moving mites. 

A litle distance 


Mount, you have a fine view of Blackwell’s Island 


from the Reservoir on Croton 


and the Prison there. ‘This island stands with the 
lines of water by which it is surrounded, glittering 
in the sunlight, as brightly as if the garden of Eden, 
I did 
conk ipl ite tine appearance of the Prison long, for 


at 


instead of this den of mise ry was by. not 


my heart grew sick the sight of its windows, 


deep set and heavy. 

I thought how the glorious beauty of Nature here 
so sweetly displayed, must be mockery to many a 
poor heart there, and felt disposed to ery out, “ if 
men will sin with a high hand and an outstretched 


9 ] 


arm, oh! do not bring them here where Nature 


wears so glad asmile!” But perhaps Lam wrong ; 
Nature is a monitress full of holy and gentle in- 
fluences, and souls left to her tuition may learn to 
Sin no more, 


New-York, S plember, 1345. 
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THE DEAD COW BROOK SCIIOOL, 
In Poetr 


y and Prose, by Curnel Pardon Jones, B. 8. 


‘Woodn 


MM. 


TUNE ian Spare that Tree.” 


Worewn but a littl 


Tu Cow Brook School I went: 


boy 


Wi ter was my pov, 
Then Daboll my intent: 
I went cleanthrough 


And larnt his rules by hart, 


VEUTTaAY 


And read in the “ Precept 
And then in the 


r’’ tew, 
“Third Part.”’ 


1 . 1 
Then o'er the crusted 


snow, 
With jos teps I trod 
The v ite reh bending low 
With i les did nod 
With hand lin my hand 


The hill-side ste 


And joint the merry ba d, 


»p Lsought, 


And the way we used tu ride down hill, one arter 
another, over the glare ice d times clean smack acrost 
the swamp medder pond at the foot, was a caution turailroads. 

Phil Ant’ wh ir i“ nuster 

A larne ! u h 

In ‘rithmetic he'd gon s fur 


As the Double Rule of Tree 


He'd studied physic tew, 
And where he boarded round 
He cured worms and tizzick tew 
With roots dug from the ground. 


Upon the hill it stood, 

That schoolhouse old and warm, 
With that big pile of wood, 

It laughed at cold and storm. 
The hill-side slope in front, 

How glorious tu the view ! 
We used to slide full half a mile 


On sleds and dug-out tew ! 


“The boys may gwout,” says the schoolmaster 
says he, one forenoon, and du you go and break 
your etarnal necks ridin’ down hill in that hog-troth, 
and you see what you'll ketch when I get holt of 
you, that’s all! Stop! Come back, all on you, come 
back? Is that the way to gwout, like a passel of 
skeert sheep runnin’ over one another? Where's 
your manners? Haint [ told you more’na hundred 
times ‘bout that? Now start one tu a time, and 
when you git tu the door, turn roand and make your 
manners, every one on you. Sy Harrington, come 
richt strait back here, sir! You're a terrible smart 
feller, aint you? Mebby you thought I didn’t see 
you, when you was pretendin’ to make a bow, bump 
your forrard agin Reuben Johnson's nose, on pur- 
pose! Jest see how you made it bleed: don’t ery, 
Reuben, it'll feel better arter it’s done achin’.” 

“T didn’t go tu duit; Rube come pushin’ jest 
I didn’t 


have room tu du it, *thout hittin’ him on the nose.” 


as I turned round to make my manners; 


“What did you push up in that fashion for, 
Reuben; hadn't you no more sense than that ?” 

* ] couldn’t help it; Jim Wright stack a pin intu 

*me, and it kinder made me jump forrard a little, 
and”’— 

* Wall, go long out, bothon you, and behave your. 
selves, and tell Jeems Wright to come here: IT have 
bizness of importance to du with him.” 

And away went the boys, and they hadn't been 
out tew minnets afore they was both mounted on a 
hand-sled streakin’ it down hill like chain lite’nin’. — | 
‘There wasn’t a boy inschool that wasn’t a coastin’ 
in some way or another. Some was on sleds, some 

on planks, some on logs, some in wooden trays ; and 
them that hadn't nothin’ else to ride on, would set 
flat down on the ice, and lets others drag’en by two 
strings tied round their ankles. sut they all rem. 
embered what Doctor Phil Ant’ny told ’em, and 
There it 
stood, right on the starting pint, as crazy as a hair. 


nobody didn’t tetch the big hog-troth. 


trivger to go off. 

I’ve seen a dozen fellers git into it, all twisted to- 
gether like a bed of cels in cold weather, and slide 
down like a streak, and all tumble into a soft snow 
bank together, to the bottom of the hill, like young 
Wall, putty soon Doctor Phil 
Ant’ny come out of the school house to look for Jim 


rats in a meal tub. 


Wright, but Jim had jest started in his little tray— 
the swiftest craft on the track, cept the big hog. 
troth—and his bushy red hair was beginnin’ tostream 
back 
Phil, “ stop, you little sarpent, or I'll be arter you, 


like a blaze of fire. “ Stop!” eried Doctor 


and give you the wust lickin’ you ever got in your 
life!” 
ter’s got started, and tain’t no use to try to stop her 


“7 can't,” cried Jim, lookin’ back, “ the erit. 


now’t she’s got the bit in her teeth.” 
* By the thunder and lite’nin’ ?” hollered Doctor 
Phil, and stomped down his foot, and up flew both 
his heels, and down he went beckwards, kerwollop 
into the hog-troth, and away he went, with his feet. 
Jim seed him, 
comin’, and he put spurs to his hoss, that is to say \ 


j/ 


pe 


stickin’ up, nght in Jim’s wake. 
, 
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ene 


he stuck his spikes into the ice and pushed ahead, 


4 as if he was ‘scaping froin a railroad. On went 
Doctor Phil like a whirlwind, and he was overtakin’ 

. ’ . 

i Jim hand over hand, or rather heels over head, and 
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was jest runnin’ afoul on him, when the troth tetched 
a lump of ice and sheered off at a tangent. The 
boys all stopped and looked at the schvolmaster, 
some on ’em eanamost astonished out of their breath, 
and others reddy to bust a laffin’. Whiz went the 
troth down the steepest part of the lull. 

An old log, half buried in the ice, lay right acrost 
Doctor Phil’s path and the boys all knew mighty 
well what was comin’, for some on’em had been 
shipwrecked on that log afore. “ He'll git histed, 
now, sartin’!”’ said Sy Harrington,jumpin’ up and 
down, and slappin’ his thighs, “there he goes, by 
hokey !” and sure ‘nuff, there he did go, for the troth 
struck the log and leaped six foot intu the air, throwin’ 
Doctor Phil ten foot down the hill, whirlin’ over and 
over like a buzz, and he never stopped till he went 
splass intu a bilin’ spring, where the cattle went to 
drink and had trod it full of soft mud. 

‘Where's the schooliaster ?” shouted Jim Wright 
crawl’ out of the snow-bank where Ire had landed, 
and shakin’ the snow out of his hair; “ 
if I didn’t think he’d ketch me at one time. 

The boys all run to the bilin’ spring, and there lay 


cracky ? 


* 


Doctor Phil Ant’ny, all kivered with mud and snow, 
groanin’ aloud, and tears of anger and agony startin’ 
out of his eyes. His thigh and one mb was broke. 
Phil was a kind harted man, and the boys all loved 
him. He used tu ta/k savage to us sometimes, 
The little beys 


stood round and cried when Phil told us that his leg 


but then didn’t used tu hurt us. 


was broke, and the big ones looked sorry, and took 
holt on him, keerful, and kerried him to the school. 
house, and then pulled him over tu father’s on a 


hand-sled. Our beloved schoolmaster never got up 


A 
= 
apain. 

Long lingered our poor friend 


Upon that bed « f pain : 


The doctor could not mend 
His shattered bones again 

He called his scholars ll 
Around his d bed 

And whilst our tears did fall 
Thus solemnly he said 

* My pupils, fure thee well! 
My race is almost run ; 

Sadly my heart doth swell, 
As you ki me one by one. 

When down the school-house hill 
Aguin vou go, ta slide, 


Oh, look out for that cursed log 


And turn ye leds aside !” 
Then bowed his hend and died, 
The boys bhed and erted, 


And we never rid down the sehool-house hill ar 


terwards, but we thought of our Schoolmaster, 
——— =O ¢ Oo 
AN INFALLIBLE RULE. 

A man who had climbed up a chesnut tree, had 
by his carelessness missed his hold of one of the 
branches, and fell to the ground with such force as 
to break his ribs. A neighbor going to his assis- 
tance, remarked to him, that ** had he followed his 
rule in these eases, he would have avoided the ac- 
cident.” “ What rule do you mean?” said the 
other. “ This,” said the philosopher, “ never to 
come down a place faster than you go up.” 

— 29 ¢ Coo 


Tut Providence Journal tells an anecdote of a 


* good old Conneticut deacon, who was attaching a 


very feeble pair of oxen to a very large and heavy 


‘load of wood. A neighbor asked him how he ex- 


RURAL 


pected to get so large a load to market with so poor 
ateam. ‘The good deacon replied that he expected 
to have some assistance from Divine Providence. 
His neighbor asked him whether it would not be 
as weil to dispense entirely with his oxen and let 
Divine Providence draw the whole load ? 

—° DD) © Cato —— 

A pusisner scolding his editor for not putting 
in murders in his paper. ‘ There are none to put 
in,” said the editor. ‘I know better,” replied the 
publisher, “in this free and independent country, 
with nearly twenty millions of enlightened citizens, 
there must be a murder every day.” 

0250) @ Casto — 

An Irishman going to market met a farmer with 
an owl. ‘* Say, muster, what will you take for 
yer big eyed Turkey?” “ "Tis an owl, replied the 
astonished farmer. ‘ Divil a bit do I care whether 
it’s ould or young—price the bird.” 

—_o#=D) + to — 

* De conkrekation will pleashe to sing the von 

dousant and two'th pslam,” said a Dutch clergy- 


man, as he gave out the morning hymn. ‘* ‘Tlicre 


are not so muny in the book, ” responded the choris- 

ter. ‘* Well, den, pleashe to sing as many as dere 
" 

pe. 
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i" Berore the issue of another | r, the dawn of a 
N W Ve ar will Le wi i bd 
established usage we 1 t eordially wish our Pat ] 
friends * A Happy New Year.” 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 

Tur tide of Tin ew ls onward bear wy mit t 
bosom the beings of earth, and their joys and pleasur 
surrows and cares with resist! foree. it st k w ’ 
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have occasionally crept in upon his path, still looks forw l 
to the future through the delusive eve of Hope ence 
to banish the memory of the past for rf ! ’ Bu 
youth, bright sunny, jovous yout! i forthe Past 0 
visible marks of the decaying | loft t ‘ 
his shini brow | mnt wheels of I ‘ 
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Great el have occurred {1 resent 
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benuty, are now faded forever t! 
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REPOSITORY. 


“THE DECEIVER DECEIVED.” 

“THe Decetver DecEIveED, ora true exhibition of the 
life, and character of Jane Marian Forrester,” is the title 
of a small! volume in preparation for the Press, which we have 
by the kindne 
author isa young man of this County, who although he has 


ss of its author, been permitted to peruse. Its 


never aspired to the celebrity of a popular author, has by this 
production shown ubilities in his description of character, 
power of arrangement, force of expression, and happy faculty 
of leading the reader ulong with him, by increased interest on 
every poge, that entitle him to a rank equal to, if not higher, 
than that occupied by our now most popular descriptive writers, 
at his age. 

The work is designed to represent a real deceiver—a detest- 
able hypocrite—a practiced coquette in all their secret and 
winding ways, nnd in the life and character of Jane Mariah 
Forrester, it presents a subject of great interest, to the good 
order and well being of society, and the world. The scene 
is lnid in a quiet village in the eastern part of Columbia County. 
The work purports in its main features to be an accurate rela- 
tion of facts, and letters that are introduced in the volume, in 
order to a better understanding of all the facts and cireum- 


stances are suid actual/y to have been written by “ The 


Deceiver Deccived,’’ and constitute the whole of her corres- 
pondence with two ¢ the re racters therein described. An 
increased interest is given to the work from the considerative 
that the seen bout our homes,’’ and from the descrip- 
tions given, nene who have ever “ been that way” in years 
gone by, will fuilto recognize the village, the cottage, and 
t! ry as described by t faithful pen of the author, and 
i tr to nature.”’ 

The work is writt in a spirit that gives evidence that the 
uthor’s whole soul was absorbed in his undertaking, a short 
extract v istrate this 

The * secret couclave of cowardly assassins’ who in the 
tilness of gloomy night concoct and execute the most 
diabolical murders—whose every breath is but an aspiration 
after the heart's blood and plunder of an unsuspecting com 
munity are entitled to a higher rank in the wise estimation of 
I kin ihe or she, who assuming the garb of frie idship 
and ‘ stealing tl ivery of Heaven,’ watks forth asa cowxr1 
DENTIAL PLUNDERER and FRIENDLY ASSASSINER of the 
, itution. f gs and | es olan unsuspecting community. 

not. dear recder. att comparative estimate of two 
vile character It may be a bold assertion, but nevertheless 
the rank which they here o¢ 'y isdeserving andtrue. The 
‘secret conclave of coward issassins,’ make no inroads 
our e. whil e deceiver, orhypocrite, instilling 
of ft ip with which they entwine 
' and t f t way tothe point, where they 
' 1 thrust, at the reputation 
tf v9 
, + " ' } 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 








; Sibeseienananion ew ae ‘ wo wacom 
{ The jolly Trorer, fond of fun, He cometh not with blight or ban on castle, field, or shrine ; 
Ay ¢ : Plays with his friends at drinking : But with overflowing blessings for the vineyards of the Rhine? 
7." . 
> ‘ he sPORTS i plays wit et : 
\ i ‘4 r ORTSMAN plays with a und gun, As a bridge across the river lie the moonbeams all the time, ( 
. And wisk MEN ple g. T i. a : : 
; d wisk MEN play at thinking They shine from Langawinkel unto ancient Ingelheim; { 
P ~ } 
The neavty, full of haughty airs, Andalong this bridge of Moonbeams isthe Monarch seento go,  § 
When young, plays at tormenting ; And from thence he pours his blessing on the royal flood below. 
°o o | : - e 
| © I jl gs LMA ll IE © @ t r Vo 4 But wrinkled, turns to other cares, { He blesses all the vineyards, he blesses vale and plain, 
ohn } Gay sports at last repenting. The lakes and glades and orchards, and fields of golden grain, j 
§ ‘ 
: } . P The lofty castle turrets . rottage he 1; } 
For the Rural Repository. Wretched from self-created woe, 7 ; ne = ‘ — mr the low 2 cottage he soe P , 
sr) 1 ‘es | Y . e blesses ull, ler over na @ reignce of y ye on earth, 
A SISTER’S LOVE. } The Miser’s game is hoarding; a N 
F } / . . , . Then to each and all so lovingly he waves a mute Farewell, ) 
Trene’s music in the thought—a sister’s love, And when he meets his country’s foe, ida 


“ oe . » And returns to slumber softly in his tomb at La Chapelle, 
Fraught with a mystic power wild and deep, { The satLor plays at boarding. ; I 


§ 
bh 4 Till the Summer-time again be come, with sun and rain and 
Which fires the heart and burns into the soul, ‘ The LAWYER plays his game so well , “ ) 

. aew, ) 

And soothes the passions into gentle sleep; As veo ' vrecting : 
we , I ; oe J As gets him many a greeting ; And the vineyards and the gardens woo him back to them 
hen in my infant years this power I felt, The ° _ » . 5 
— 7 } The avCTIONEER with things to sell, anew. 

Steal o’er my senses like the sighing wind The GLuTTon plays at eating. 





As by a mother’s side in prayer [ knelt, 


( 

, 

} 

fe F "7 . ‘ sti , ) 
While round my neck a sister’s arms were twined. wo ging 08 Cesing, Soceene haew B 0 0) K R A Ni p | N G 
A lengthy case is cheering ; a | 


Long years are sleeping in the tomb of Time, 




















And those who would to Congress go, Tue Subscriber respectfully informs the Public, that he has 
Since by that sister’s side I whiled away Play at electioncering. establisited in connection with his Printing Office a Book bind- 
The smiling morn of life in Eastern clime, ery, and has employed a competent Bookbinder to carry iton, 
And plucking flowers from the lap of May With ledger busied, Merncuants take and now is prepared to execute all orders for the binding of 
| £ I 3 . RB : PE D 
Wove them among the curls of raven hair, A game of coleulation; OOKS, ERIO ICALS, PAMPHLETS, &C, 
Which shaded her fine brow, her warm cheek pressed, And conGREssMEN too often make in the neatest, chenpest and most durable manner, ( 
And kissing her white neck so purely fair, A plaything of the nation. , ri Mi coca 6 AL REPOSITORY, will be bound with ( 
; é; \ eather backs and corners, in as good style, if not better, than 
Sle , - ° : 
Slept softly flowing on her snowy breast. By speaking much and doing nonght, they ever have been dove in this city, at 50 Cents for two ) 
tucretin ' ° . 7 } ba 
F ” Pvenrs that sacred frre By bustling, threat‘ning, raving, Volumes bound vgether, and in Cloth for 374 Cents. Single ( 
\ But mid the wreck of years tlint sacred fire, , ' “e bt Volumes, from 31 to 374 Cents. ( 
- . mngress the natic » not taug , 5 
Of feeling which proclaimed a sister's love, Congress the nation Save Get Sauge, N. B. Please Call and try us, Up Stairs, in the Printing { 
Has faded not; but thro’ pleasure, pain and care Phat they have ployed at saving. Ofthee , W. B. STODDARD. ( 
: Hudson, Norember &, 1845. 
Glowed ever lovely as the stars above. With looks profound, and thoughtful mind, ( 
And now tho’ in a foreign clime T roam, PROJECTORS play at scheming " 1 ( 
LOJE ts pl g; t 
“ : ; » alde iene Q 
From youthful scenes away—and all in youth, Till worn with care, at last they tind i Qiut UNETaT Paper In the | nited ‘ tates { 
Who blessed my he Ippy joy us mountain home, They've all along been dreaming \ 
all along nd g. ) 
In days “lang syne” of * Friendship, Love and Truth.” Ty" F nm | 
gs) , Love ¢ é _ 2%) 
{ The Lover sad, and woful wan, R H i \ | I ii J S ry ) 
j Though distant fur from that dear cherished spot, Plavs day and nicht at fretting: Lat | \ ad t ( 
{ t iny aduights ting, 
Where young life glided on all wild and free nit ! ' } , f ( SF ( 
; eee ! und free, While, laughing at the silly man, VL 22, Commencing Sut. 13 1845. | 
That sister's burning love forsakes me not, His Deli orts coauetting ) 
. ; ‘ S ( 
But fills my heart with thrilling exstacy. EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
) > one . 2 thy ut cow 1 o , 
And when the stream of Time has sweptaway Cowarps, with none but cowards nigh, Brice S$1—Clabs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
" ! { ensconading * one 
( My ebbing sand and | am called to die, Are fond of g , nading ; PHE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite \ 
( Oh' may that sister sing some early lay And sTaTESMAN fawn, and cringe and lie, Literature: coutaining Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Reside my couch and close my clouded eye! Aud play at masquerading (ommunteations Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
. 5 M el v. Humorous ond Uistorieal Aneedote Poctry, &e. 
| Alabama, Dec. 1845. J. G. W. At setting types the rrisTERS play, The first Numberofthe Tiventy-Sccond Volumeofthe Ruratu — § 
{ ow) ~@ Otto Rerostrorny will be issued on Saturday the lth of Sep 
— “ ¢ = } j 
{ 4 ~- And sometimes with their quills: t er, 1843 . 
{ 7 ral Repository ’ . , ' 
} Forthe R eed y Their patre N lo not play they say, The haracter and des ‘ign of tl ic R irul Repository being so f 
{ HOPE. At paying off their bills. generally aMOW SE, 5 Wert lseem almestsuperfluous to offerany ) 
} thir further: but, we are induced to submit to the publie \ 
] In golden letters on thy heart, The paver plays for wealth and fame: two) raga is cont ¢ condensed extracts from notices of 
{ Phat sacred word impre , er +} the * Repository,” published in various Journals, througheut 
| aT oi hia data - : And thus all play tog er the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some ( 
ope or eve ou th or one . . 
I ! wugn war Pill death at last disturbs the game, are under the necessity of doing 
Reh of } . — ‘ : cate P ’ ¢ 
bs " ony —— : And stops their play forever. ae Bure Rs : Py ee delegant semi month- ) 
) When friends forsake thee it shall oft : ly Periodient, published in the City of Hudson, Columbin Co, 
Thy drooping spirits cheer 29D ¢6 Ost N. a which we lieve is the oldest literary payer in the 
{ hy drooping spirits chee - c OS64-0— | 
i ’ ” = United Stat and wil ithass enovery great pretensions 
\ Though in Misfortunes dreary nat! ; . = Ges mahhc ¢ oe. tt ic Cae hatter than > Bed lie : 
es dreary path, CHARLEMAGNE AND THE BRIDGE OF MOON ‘ecthepescery deeb ner Tek Chaat Serene Sree 
} Learn still to “ Persevere.”’ BEAMS . boast | loud ott laimsto public patronage, Amid ‘ 
_ ” the fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the ( 
( Hope e’er consoles the mariner FROM THE GERMAN OF EMANUEL GEIBLER. periodient press, for nearly aseore ofyenrs this little miscellany 
} - , has our l‘the even tenorof its way.’ senttering is sweets 
Wiese an the billows tne “nee a a aladi alll : vr : Aageriese 
— non the billows tossed, Manvet ditions an exta tof the fondnes of Charlemnene around, und toerensing io interest and popularity. and our ( 
Not till the waves close o'er him, rthe neighb renee of La gawinkel Nay, it is firmly be renders will, of cour tofer, that if it had no meritit would 
The hone of life is lust ieved that his affection survived his death: and that even have shuttled oif this mortal eo ‘long time ago.’ / 
‘ . , now t cettuin seasons of the t ! writ lowes to wake } 
) The shadne “ ——— wih . a 46 , z ; 
Phe lowy future yet may bring fr itsslumber ofages,and revisit it still.”"—Snowe's Legends 3) \) ace *y 44 yA \y Ty Be } 
\ Th Cc giory and renown of tue hihine, vol. tt. one ° 5 » ) 
{ ; : THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
} Hope with consoling fruitful wing ! . ! i 
) D 's Misfi oP aaNT ” Beavreous itis inthe Saummer-night, and calm along the other Saturday, in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
‘ ispels Misfortune’s frown. ” numbers of cight pages each, witha title page and index to 
Rhine . ' : 
‘ ’ the volume, making in the whole 2" pages It will alse be 
Phough disappointment in thy youth, And like molten silver shines the light that sleep on wave embellished wih numerous Engravings. and consequently it 
M; a a oe will be one of the neate-t, cheapest, and best literary papers 
| Muy fondest ho; de \ nnd vine I y pauper 
in the conntry. 
) Press onward and let glorious truth But a stately figure standeth on the silent hill alone 
mae sg sy | TERMS. 
iv noblest deeds employ: Like the phantom ofa Monarch looking vainly for his throne . 
4 ONE DOLL am perannum, onvariahly in adrance, We 
And Fortane on the yet may ile j f : the Lith. 12th. 18th. béth. Wt) | P 
Though sor Yes! ‘tis he—the unforgotten Lord of this beloved land! ent peste prmptrgmertc eed ia ge tage ey 
gl sorrows were severe, - + Hat “ith, and 2st she: mes, and anv one sending for the Ud vol 
Yet Hope's star ever will by wathe lis the glorious Carlus Magnus, with his glernmy «word in ume, can bave as many cep of either of these volumes as / 
if A é S ’ ’ Ihe vish at the same rate Those who send &5 or &7. { ' 
if still vow P, cask a hand, 1 ae | ! 1 ‘ o 4 ra 
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